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Reading Pamphiete for Sixth, Seventh and 
Eighth Grades 


DEVELOPMENT AND GROWTH 
OF THE U.S. A. 


HEART OF THE VALLEY 
By Charlotte Scoones . 
Price 25 cents Single Copy. Set of ten for $1.50. 


Address 
EDWARD J. SMITH, 206 S. Washington, St., Peoria, I. 


TEACHERS — SUPERINTENDENTS 


to sell new 21 volume Special School 
Edition Book of Knowl to school 
boards. Pleasant, remunerative. 


HUGH L. NICHOLAS 
4750 Sheridan Chicago 
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Little Boy Blue, 
come blow your horn. 
The sheep's in the meadow, 
the cow’s in the corn. 
Where's the little boy 


that looks after the sheep? 
Under the haystack fast asleep. 


Chart Page 28 





Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall 
Humpty Dumpty had a great fall 


All the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men 


Can not put Humpty Dumpty 


together again. 


Chart Page 2 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Lake Shore Division of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association, Oak Park, Monday, April 19, 1926. Speak- 
ers: Raymond Robbins, O. L. Manchester, and one 
other noted speaker. 

Chicago Division of the I.S.T.A., Studebaker Theater, 
10:30 a.m., Saturday, April 17. Speaker: Dallas Lore 
Sharp, Boston University, will speak on ‘‘ Five Days and 
an Edueation.’’ 

Black Hawk Division of the I.S.T.A., Kewanee, Fri- 
day, Oetober 8, 1926. 

Southeastern Division of the L.S.T.A., Mt. Carmel, 
Thursday and Friday, October 7 and 8, 1926. 

National Education Association, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, June 27 to July 2, 1926. 

Officers of other divisions of the I.S.T.A. or of other 
organizations, are requested to send the ‘editor the time 
and place of meetings and interesting program features 
as soon as they are determined. 


ILLINOIS HEADQUARTERS AT PHILADELPHIA 


The Illinois Director of the N. E. A. announces that 
the Illinois headquarters at the N. E. A. meeting at 
Philadelphia next June will be at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel at Chestnut and Ninth Streets. Many other 
states will have their headquarters at this same hotel, 
which will therefore be the center of most of the social 
activities. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS AT THE N.E.A. 


Secretary J. W. Crabtree of the N.E.A., under date 
of March 11, writes as follows: 

“Tf you plan to attend the Philadelphia meeting 
make your reservation immediately even though you 
should need to cancel later. Write the chairman of the 
housing committee, Mr. Henry J. Gideon, Chamber of 
Commerce, 12th and Walnut Streets, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, letting him know in general what you 
want and leave it to him to find it for you. He can 
secure reservations for you in hotels, college dormitories, 
or private residences. The price will be much lower in 
the dormitories or private residences, and I think the 
accommodations will be equally desirable. Philadelphia 


will not be able. to provide rooms for all who wish to 
attend the con‘ ention.’’ 


CHIC4.GO DIVISION’S SPRING MEETING 


There will be a meeting of the Chicago Division of 
the I.S.T.A. at the Studebaker Theater at 10:30 a.m. on 
Saturday, April 17. The big feature will be the lecture 
by Dr. Dallas Lore Sharp of Boston University on ‘‘ Five 
Days and an Education.’’ This lecture has been received 
with great enthusiasm in other parts of the state, and 
Chicago teachers have a treat in store. 

This is the first effort by this division to hold a spring 
meeting or to enroll the membership before October. 
This early enrollment and the fact that a Chicago prin- 
cipal is president of the state association will probably 
make this great division bigger and stronger than ever. 


BOARD MEETING 


The board of directors of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association will meet at the LaSalle Hotel in Chicago 
at 10 o’clock a.m., on Saturday, May 8. At this meet- 
ing the delegates to the N.E.A. meeting in Philadelphia 
will be chosen, the paid employees of the board will be 
appointed for the year beginning July 1, and other 
business of importance will be transacted. 


PULASKI COUNTY CLAIMS 100 PER CENT 
ENROLLMENT 


The county superintendent of Pulaski County has 
written to the editor of the Illinois Teacher stating that 
120 persons in that county enrolled last year as mem- 
bers of the I.S.T.A., although there were but 116 teachers 
in the county, and that the county was not so credited 
in the report of the secretary of the State Association. 

The superintendent is doubtless correct, and an error 
in reporting was made either by the treasurer of the 
Southern Division or in the state secretary’s office. 

We are very sorry the error occurred. We know that 
many of the teachers of Pulaski County have long been 
loyal and enthusiastic members of our organization. 
The state secretary has resolved to make every possible 
effort this year to see that every county is properly 
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credited, and he hopes that the division treasurers will 
use great care in making full, complete and accurate re- 
ports. And right here is a good place to remind our 
membership that the treasurer has the most difficult 
and trying position in the division, and that all members 
ought to assist him by enrolling on the regular enroll- 
ment card and by filling it out completely in legible 
English handwriting. 
R. C. Moore. 


AN OVERWORKED ADJECTIVE 


Why doesn’t some outstanding member of our out- 
standing profession rise in an outstanding defense of the 
outstanding flexibility of our outstanding language and 
show that there are outstanding synonyms for promi- 
nent, leading, important, conspicuous, notable, notice- 
able, significant, remarkable, signal, salient, cardinal, 
paramount, or whatever schoolmasters mean by ‘‘out- 
standing?’’ Let’s give that poor overworked word a 
rest! 


ARE TAXES INJURING BUSINESS? 


An editorial on ‘‘ Those Who Live by Owning’’ in the 
New Republic of July 15, 1925, says that the good people 
who have been concerned over the encroachment of 
wages and taxes upon the income of the propertied 
classes can put their minds at rest. For according to 
certain official U. S. Treasury Reports the editor finds 
that in 1923 the income from property, including 
rents, royalties, and dividends received, amounted to 
$8,235,000,000, and that the profits from the sale of 
stocks, bonds, and real estate for the same year was 
$1,273,000,000. This is a total of over $9,500,000,000 of 
income derived from the use of property or profits from 
its sale in 1923, as compared with $6,500,000,000 from 
the same sources in 1920. This was an increase of 
almost exactly $3,000,000,000 in income from property 
in the two years compared, which are only three years 
apart. Then why not reverse the argument of the pessi- 
mists, and say that increased taxes and wages are bring- 
ing large increases in property values and property in- 
comes ? 


AUTOMOBILES AND EDUCATION 


An Associated Press report from New York under 
date of March 21 says that America’s automobile bill, 


including cost of cars, insurance, upkeep, gasoline and . 


other items of expense totals more than fourteen billion 
dollars annually. These figures were obtained from a 
report of the Bureau of Industrial Technology, which 
had made a survey of the statistics of the National Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce, the Motors and Acces- 
sories Manufacturers’ Association, tire producers’ or- 
ganizations, insurance companies, labor organizations, 
and gasoline and oil distributors. This survey revealed 
that the nation’s annual retail investment in automo- 
biles is twice as great as the annual investment in new 
buildings. 

We beg leave to add that the nation’s automobile bill 
is about seven times as great as its education bill; for in 
all the nation this year will be spent for education only 
about two billion dollars. 

We are glad that so many Americans can now enjoy 
the pleasures and benefits yielded by the highways 
through the great outdoors. We realize that the auto- 
mobile has brought a new birth of freedom to many 
Americans. So we are not protesting against a reason- 
able expenditure of money for automobiles. But we do 
protest against the propaganda that our schools are too 
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expensive, when the American people are spending 
seven times as much for. automobile riding as for edu- 
cation. 


WHO CREATED THIS VALUE? 


The Bulletin of the Manufacturers and Merchants 
Federal Tax League, published in Chicago in July, 1925, 
contains a brief article, as follows: 

‘‘ Air is getting expensive in Chicago, especially in places. 
The Illinois Central Railroad, for 
of Randolph Street which will be electrified and ‘roofed over’ in 

* itting through streets and alleys some S000,000 
square feet of this ‘roof’ or about 47 acres will be direetly avail 
able for building purposes. 

‘*The Illinois Central, of course, will not sell this but 
guano Dees te eines Sn wee fo bal upon 2. r these 

air rights,’ however, © jectty Gubattdiied com will have $6 be 
paid. Mr. , the president of the Illinois Central Railroad, 
values the ‘air rights’ alone at about $100 a square foot, or a 
total of $200,000,000. Or translated into terms of farm land 
values, tho rights to the air alone on these 47 seves of railroad 
property, according to Mr. Markham’s i would buy up 
all the farm land in the three states of Nevada, Rhode Island, 
and De’ Delaware with enough left over to purchase eleven large 
counties in the state of Texas.’’ 

When President Markham says that these air rights 
are worth $200,000,000, he means, of course, that the 
company holding title to and using the land under them 
for railroad purposes can collect at least 4 percent annu- 
ally on this amount, or $8,000,000 annually, from the 
wealth producers of this country for the air space above 
its railroad tracks and stations. Who created this very 
valuable property in ‘‘air rights?’’ If you think it was 
the Illinois Central Company that created all of it, please 
answer this question: Why are not the rights over 47 
acres along the Illinois Central in Perry County worth 
$200,000,000? Or to put it another way: Why cannot 
the company collect $8,000,000 a year for the air rights 
over 47 acres of railroad property in Perry County. 

Another question to ask is this: What is the assessed 
value of this property for the payment of state and 
local taxes? 


THE STATE TAX RATE 


Do you know what is meant when you read that the 
state tax rate is 85 cents? 

Every teacher who takes any interest in taxation, 
the state school fund, support for the state university 
or the state normal schools or even her own salary ought 
to have a clear idea of just what is meant by the state 
tax rate, should know how it is divided, and how much 
revenue each part will raise. Therefore, we shall at- 
tempt a very brief explanation. 

Every two years the legislature meets and makes the 


appropriations necessary to meet the various expenses . 


of the State for each of the next two years. You will 
find a general list of these appropriations on page 139 of 
last month’s IUinois Teacher. Therefore, it is quite 
accurately known how much money will be needed and 
ean be spent each year by the State. 


The reports of the various property assessments made — 


in the several counties are made to the State Tax Com- 
mission, and this commission makes the assessments of 
the railroads and of the capital stock of corporations. 
Then all these assessed valuations are added, and the 
sum is called the total equalized assessed value of the 
state. 

When this sum is found, usually about December, 
the Governor, Auditor and Treasurer of the state mect 
to determine the tax rate necessary for the year. They 
first estimate how much is raised or will finally be re- 
ported by other sources of state revenue and deduct this 
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from the total amount needed. Then they divide the 
remainder, which must be raised by the general property 
tax, by the total assessed valuation. The quotient for 
1925 was .0085, which means that to raise the amount 
necessary required a tax of eight and one-half mills on 
every dollar of assessed value. This is usually expressed 
in higher terms by ealling it 85 cents on the $100 of 
assessed value, or simply by saying that the state tax rate 
is 85 cents. Therefore, a man whose property has an 
assessed value of $100 pay 85 cents in state taxes; or 
if he has $5,000 of assessed value in property he pays 
$42.50 state tax. The rate of 85 cents was immediately 
reported to the county clerks who used it in computing 
and “‘extending’’ the taxes on the various property as- 
sessments in their respective counties. The taxés so ex- 
tended for 1925 have just been collected by the county 
colleetors. 

The state tax rate with its five general items and the 
total equalized valuation for each of the last three years 
are shown in the table below: 


1923 
General state revenue 9% ¢ 
State school fund.. 
Illinois waterway 
Soldiers’ bonus ae 
University of Illinois 





Total state rate.. ¢ 65 ¢ ¢ 
Total assessed value. “94,000,594,810 $4,079,682,014 $4,194, 700, 417 


The assessed value of the various classes of property 
making up the Te assessed value for 1925 are as follows: 
aande hres os 0tnseeeaeeneel $ 800,165,914 
1,034,283,347 
1,946,074,207 

689,649 


Personal pro 
Lands (other on city lots) 
Towns and city lots 
Insurance —— maa 
Steam railroads . 

Electric railroads . 


Capital stock of corporations 
SNE a2 0 MwbNEh a ae cence the teense eabehese $4,194,769,417 


From the above tables, it is easy to estimate about how 
much revenue was raised for each general purpose. 
Some deductions will be made for expenses of collection 
and for delinquent taxes, but the 85 cents tax rate will 
yield the State between thirty amd thirty-five million 
dollars. Eight million dollars of this is for the state 
school fund, and required a rate of nearly 20 cents, as 
you-see. Each cent of state rate raises about $400,000 
in revenue, or each five cents of rate raises about 
$2,000,000. 

Notice that the ‘‘ general state revenue’’ rate for last 
year was 21 cents higher than for the year before and 
3514 eents higher than two years before; also that the 
state school fund rate was two cents less than the year 
before and one and one-third cents less than in 1923; 
also that the assessed valuation decreased over $10,- 
000,000 in 1924 below 1923, and that it increased in 
1925 about $115,000,000 over 1924. 

Remember that other sourees of state revenue yield 
probably as much or more than the general property tax. 
A rough estimate of these other revenues is as follows: 
From the Illinois Central Railroad, $3,000,000; from in 
heritance taxes, $4,000,000; from departmental fees and 
charges, $10,000,000; from automobile licenses, $13,- 
000,000; total, $30,000,000. Therefore, it is safe to say 
that the state revenue collected from all sources for the 
year 1925 were at least $60,000,000. This is much less 
than was appropriated for this year, and the balance 
is made up of reappropriated funds and the proceeds 
from the sale of bonds if the money is needed for the 
construction of hard roads this year. R. C. Moore. 
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STATE AID APPORTIONMENTS TO LARGE CITY 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The Research Department is preparing tables to show 
for various types of school districts the operation of the 
present method of distributing the state school fund. 
Tables are being arranged to show the apportionments 
made to rural schools, to county school systems, to vil- 
lage schools, to districts in small cities, and to large city 
districts. The members of the committee appointed from 
the Illinois State Teachers Association to study the 
present Budget Law have received the data collected 
from budget reports of the small city districts and of the 
large city districts. In this number of the Teacher we 
are presenting some of the data that are being considered 
by the Committee on State School Fund. Some of the 
— must necessarily be shown here in a condensed 

orm. 


_In Table I there are presented data concerning the 
1925 budget reports of the school districts located in 
the fifty-two largest cities of Illinois. Since the city of 
Evanston is divided by grade school boundaries into two 
sections, and since the population of each of these sec- 
tions is more than 10,000, the reports of two districts are 
presented for Evanston—District 75 and District 76. 

Table I shows the cities arranged in the order of their 
rank in the entries of Column 3; these entries show the 
equalized assessed valuation per pupil in average daily 
attendance. We shall refer to the data in Column 3 as 
indicating the relative ability of the districts to support 
common school education. The data for Chicago are 
entered at the bottom of the Table because of the fact 
that the figures for that District are about twice as large 
as the totals of the other fifty-two districts combined. 
However, let us observe that Chicago would be entitled 
to third place if entered according to its rank in 
equalized assessed valuation per grade pupil in average 
daily attendance. It will be noticed that Quincy, the 
most able district, has in Column 3 an entry that is 
about six and one-fourth times the entry for West 
Frankfort. 

It is interesting to note that with the exception of 
Cicero all the cities having an average daily attendance 
of 3,500 or more pupils are located in the ablest half of 
the table. Such an arrangement would seem to indicate 
that there is considerable truth in the statement that we 
sometimes hear with reference to large cities possessing 
concentrated forms of wealth and being more able to 
support common school education than are the smaller 
cities. 

DERIVATIVE TABLE A 


Derivative Table A has been prepared from a Master 
Table containing more detailed information than Table I 
above. The averages of the entries made under the sev- 
eral items of the budget reports are prepared for: 

(a) The fifty-two districts ; 

(b) The twenty-six districts ranking highest in 
ability ; 

(ec) The twenty-six districts ie able to support 

ueation ; 

(d) The thirteen districts most able; 

(e) The thirteen districts forming the next highest 
quartile ; 

(f) The thirteen districts forming the next lowest 
quartile ; 

(g) The thirteen districts ranking lowest in equalized 
assessed valuation per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance; and, 

(h) The district of Chicago. . 
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521 ,386 . 26 
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286 , 981.30 


321 ,923 5,555 | 1,217,251.00 | 778,500.00 | 10,116.00 1,422.00 | 931,967.40 [2,939 256.40 


*No large city district made any claim for special aid on account of low assessed valuation per full-time elementary teacher. 
bite The above Table is based upon information found in the county school budgets on file in the Office of the Superintendent of Public 
nstruction. 
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It should be observed that Item 2 of Derivative Table 
A indicates the equalized assessed valuation per full- 
time teacher, principal, and supervisor rather than 
merely the valuation per full-time elementary teacher. 
The original budget reports show the valuation per full- 
time elementary teacher in order to serve as a proper 
basis for computing any ‘‘special aid’’ that might be 
due the district; the entries that we are showing in 
Item 2 of Table A serve as another measure of the ability 
of the districts to support their schools. 

Item 6 of Table A indicates that districts of the 
higher quartiles are able to employ more teachers for 
any given number of pupils. Hence, any special em- 
phasis placed upon the idea teacher in making awards of 
state aid’ proves especially helpful to the more able 
districts. 

Moreover, the teachers employed in the wealthy dis- 
triets are better trained as indicated in* Item 4 of the 
Table; hence under the training-award clause the abler 
cities possess an advantage over cities financially hard- 
pressed. ‘ 

Item 9 of Table A indicates that educational tax 
rates tend to be higher in the lower quartiles than in 
the upper quartiles. The present budget law seems 
already to be considerably involved with regard to the 
clause that offers special aid under condition of low 
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equalized assessed valuation per full-time elementary 
teacher and under condition of an educational tax rate 
of $2.00 or more; at least the law on this point would 
appear to be complicated from the standpoint of theory. 
Of the ten lowest cities of Table I, all have overlying 
high school districts which levy educational taxes addi- 
tional to those for the grades. Of the ten highest districts 
only one (Evanston) has an overlying high school dis- 
trict. Of the high quartile only three districts have the 
dual system; of the low quartile, twelve have the dual 
system. Theoretically, then, the present law, under the 
clause that offers ‘‘special aid,’’ would seem to favor the 
unit system which is able to report a tax rate that covers 
the educational expenditures for high school and grades 
combined. But in practice cities with a valuation as low 
as $40,000 per teacher seem to have formed already the 
dual system. Hence, the valuation clause in practice 
seems to regulate what might prove amiss in theory under 
the clause that refers to the educational tax rate. From 
the standpoint of tax burden placed upon wealth in 
support of public education we may say that for the 
year of 1924 the total building and educational tax rates 
for both grades and high school averaged twice as high 
in the ten large cities then showing least valuation per 
grade pupil in average daily attendance as compared 
with the ten large cities then showing highest valuation. 


Derivative Taste A—1925 Bupcet InrorMaTIoN oF 53 Districts 1n Crtres ABove 10,000 PopuLaTION 





Entire 


26 Districts 


26 Districts 
Ranking i 


13 Districts 


13 Districts 
Ranking i 


Ranking Ranking 


Item of Information 


Group of 52 
Distri 

(Chicago not 
included) 


Highest in 
Eq. As. Val. 
per Grade 
Pupil in 
A. D.A. 


Lowest in 


Eq. As. Val. 


per Grade 
Pupil in 
A. D.A. 


Highest in 
Eq. As. Val. 
per Grade 
Pupil in 
A.D. A. 


Next Highest 
in Eq. As. Val. 
per Grade 
Pupil in 
A.D. A. 





3 


4 


5 


6 





Length of term in days 186.65 
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Equalized Assessed Valuation per full-time teacher, 


principal, and supervisor $110,982.00 $74,841.00 | $53,253.00 e188 477.00 





Equalized Assessed Valuation per pupil in A. D. A. $2,474.00 | $1,474.00 | $5,555.00 
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Classification of full-time teachers, principals, and 
supervisors: 
a. Per Cent in Class A 
b. Per Cent in Class B 
c. Per Cent in Class C 
d. Per Cent in Non-Classified 
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Pupils in A. D. A. per full-time teacher 
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Financial Claims per 1,000 Pupils in A. D. A.* 
. By teacher-school-day awards 
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Percentage Classification of claims: 
. Per cent of total by teacher-school-days 
b. Per cent of total by teacher-training 
c. Per cent of total by pupil-attendance 
d. Per cent of total by special aid............. : 
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(9) Average educational tax rates per $100 Eq. As. Val. $1.92 


Averages for Items 1 and 9 are determined by dividing group totals by number of districts in respective groups. In computing averages for other items of table, the 
groups are treated as collective units. 

*The general claims legally possible are: (a), 70 cents for each teacher-school-day; (b), for each week, not exceeding 36 weeks, a rate of $2.50 per teacher classified 
as a normal graduate or who has equivalent preparation, $1.00 per teacher having at least 36 weeks of normal training, and $0.50 per teacher having at least 18 weeks of 
normal training or the equivalent; (c), one and one-half cents per day of pupil-attendance; (d), special aid to weak districts having an educational tax rate of at least $2.00 
per $100 of equalized assessed valuation and having an assessed valuation per full-time elementary teacher of $40,000 or less, the amount of aid being greater where valua- 
tions are lower; and (e), an additional $100 to each one-room elementary schoo! district employing for nine months a normal school graduate. 
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A 
MODERN 
PROGRAM 
IN 
READING 


By W. H. Elson 
Author 
“The Elson Readers” 


Anew monograph 
Free to teachers 


A few of the topics covered in this 32-page mono- 
graph which has just come from the press: 


Objectives for the Reading Program 

The Recommendations of the National 
Committee on Reading (1925) 

Teaching Beginners to Read 

The Teaching of Ideals and Citizenship 

Silent and Oral Reading 


Send today for this helpful booklet. Just drop us 
a post card, saying, ‘“‘Please send me booklet Num- 
ber 973.”" Be sure to give your school address and 
teaching position. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue, (Dept. X), Chicago, Illinois 

















Coming Fast 


JUNIOR TRAINING 
for MODERN BUSINESS 


By KIRK AND WAESCHE 
TEXT and BUSINESS FORMS SEPARATE 


This new text offers a general introduction to 
business methods and customs which will really 
function later in the life of every pupil who takes 
it. It is fast becoming introduced all over the 
country. 


. 


NOW USING IT 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Cincinnati, Indiana- 
polis, Jersey City, Denver, Omaha, Worcester, 
Syracuse, Bridgeport, Fall River, Lawrence, Flint, 
Schenectady, Fort Wayne, Altoona, Lansing, Lan- 
caster, Tampa, Niagara Falls, Kalamazoo, Beau- 
mont, Leavenworth, Fargo. 


SEND FOR LITERATURE 


fHE JOHN VINST ’ YY 
Executive Offices and Manufactory, Philadelphia 
623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
FOR TEXTBOOKS 
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Figure I is based upon Item 2 of Table A and shows 
to some considerable extent the ability of the quartiles 
of districts to support their schools. 


. I.—EQUALIZED ASSESSED 
VaLUATION PER FuuLi-Timr 
TEACHER, PRINCIPAL, AND Sv- 
PERVISOR. 


(Based on Item 2 of Table 
A. 1, quartile of 13 wealthiest 
districts; 2, next high quartile; 
3, next low quartile; 4, low 
quartile.) 


Fig. I1.—Fvui-TIME TEACHERS, 
PRINOIPALS, AND SUPERVISORS 
Per 1,000 Purms mn AVER- 
AGE Daly ATTENDANCE. 


(Based on Item 6 of Table 
A. For meaning of numbers 
1, 2, 3, and 4, see explanation 
under Fig. I.) 


Figure II represents graphically the number of full- 
time teachers, principals, and supervisors employed per 
thousand pupils in average daily attendance. There 
seems to be a definite correlation existing between Figure 
I and Figure II; that is, a relationship between assessed 
valuation per teacher and the number of teachers em- 
ployed for a given number of pupils. 


Fig. III.—Cuiaims Maps UnprEr 
TEACHER-SCHOOL-Day CLAUSE 
FoR Eacu 1,000 Purms 1n 
A.D.A. 


(Based on Item 7 of Table 
A. For meaning of numbers 
1, 2, 3, and 4, see explanation 
under Fig. I.) 


Fig. IV.—Ciamms Mane UNDER 
TEACHER-TRAINING CLAUSE 
FoR Eacu 1,000 PUuPImLs IN 
A.D.A. 


(Based on Item 7 of Table 
A. The meaning of numbers 
1, 2, 3, and 4 is explained under 
Fig. LI.) 


Figure III shows that for a given number of pupils 
wealthier districts tend to receive more of the state fund 
grafted under the teacher-school-day clause of the 
Budget Law. 


Figure IV represents the awards claimed under the 
teacher-qualification clause. For a given number of 
pupils the more able districts claim considerably more 
awards through teacher-training than are claimed by 
the weaker districts. The great difference in the awards 
claimed by the high and the low quartiles under the 
teacher-training clause per one thousand pupils in aver- 
age daily attendance is to be explained by the fact that 
the more able districts have smaller classes, teachers 
better trained, and slightly longer school terms. 
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1 2 3 s 
Fie. V.—Otatms Mape UNDER PUPIL-ATTENDANCE CLAUSE FOR 
Eacu 1,000 Purms in A.D.A. 


(Based on Item 7 of Table A. 1, 2, 3, 4—see explanation 
under Fig. I.) 





Figure V appears practically uniform for the four 
quartiles. .Of course this is to be expected since the 
awards for pupil attendance depend for the most part 
upon the number of pupils and since this graph is based 
upon the number idea. 
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Fic. VI.—PERCENTAGE CLASSIFICATION OF FULL-TIME TEACHERS, 
PRINCIPALS, AND SUPERVISORS. 


(Based on Item 4 of Table A. Only high and low quartiles 
are here represented. a, percentage of teachers in Class A; 
b, Class B; ¢, Class C; n, Non-classified.) 





Figure VI helps to emphasize Item 4 of Table A. It 
will be readily seen that the wealthy quartiles employ 
teachers with qualifications somewhat superior to those 
employed by the poorest city districts under con- 
sideration. 








DERIVATIVE TABLE B 


In Derivative Table B the cities are arranged in order 
of their ability to operate their grade schools, and the 
ranks in such ability are set down in Column 5. Column 
4 shows the total budget claim per grade pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance, and Column 6 shows the rankings 
of the cities according to the entries listed in Column 4. 
In the abler half of the distribution of the fifty-two dis- 
triets we find the eleven highest ranks that can possibly 
be given entered in Column 6. However, we notice that 
some cities show a wide variation in the rankings given 
in Column 5 and in the rankings entered in Column 6. 
Such variations are to be explained for the most part 
by a consideration of the number of teachers employed 
for a given number of pupils and by a consideration of 
the qualifications of the teachers. Thus, Oak Park ranks 
but seventeenth in ability and yet is given first rank in 
total budget claim per pupil. Derivative Table C shows 
that Oak Park has 44.31 teachers per thousand pupils 
in A.D.A. while the average for the next high quartile 
(to which Oak Park belongs) is only 35.27 teachers for 
the same number of pupils. Moreover, 95% of the 
teachers of Oak Park District were given the classifica- 
tion of ‘‘A’’; the corresponding percentage for the next 
high quartile of districts was only 76.26%. Quincy 
ranks high in Column 6 because of these same reasons. 
Joliet and Rock Island are given a much higher rank in 
Column 6 than in Column 5 because they have classes not 
excessively large and teachers well-trained... Although 
Waukegan receives a rank of 29th in ability, yet she 
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The 
SUMMER SESSION 
—of— 


BATTLE CREEK COLLEGE 


(Dedicated to Race Betterment) 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
JUNE 24 to AUGUST 17 


and 
JULY 8 to AUGUST 17 


IMPROVE your HEALTH while at school. 
OBTAIN your A.B., B.S., A.M. or M.S. DEGREE. 
Prominent American educators on faculty. 


Courses are offered in biology, chemistry, economics, edu- 
cation, “ae history, = science mathe- 
—. phyal a FF philosophy, ; lang education, 

ysiology, psy ology, valigiows education, sociology, 
a yan ey courses of interest to elementary, high school and 
rural teachers. Opportunity for specialization in your chosen 
field of teaching. 

FREE PHYSICAL EXAMINATION and treatment at 
actual cost are offered by the SANITARIUM. The great 
summer camp on an island in beautiful Gull ow ~~ K 
large numbers of . In addition to our ae 
number of EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM THE GREAT 
UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD are offering courses or 
giving lectures during their stay at the Sanitarium. The 

college year begins Sept. 20. 


A large number of programs and excellent entertainments 
have been , Come Ate the summer with us. For 
further information address 


1. Od. FOSTER, PH.D., 
Director of Summer Session 


cae | F. VOELKER, PH.D., President 
Cora L. Hoppough, A.B., Registrar 




































































Spring Projects 
Call for Color 


ee classroom develops subject-matter 
in the Spring which requires the use of 
color to stress the essential values. 
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‘“CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons and “PERMA” 
Pressed Crayons make excellent drawings in 
outline and mass. “ARTISTA’’ Water Colors 
produce colorful, even washes. Blackboard 
Crayons in white and colors simplify the 
teacher's work in demonstrating. 
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Our Art Service Bureau's Spring Outline 
contains work for eight grades, to be carried 
out with “GOLD MEDAL” Products. May 
we send you a copy gratis? 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


4) East 42™ Street 
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ranks 14th in claim per pupil in average daily attend- 
ance—a fact largely explained by saying that 98% of 
Waukegan’s teachers are in Class ‘‘A.’’ 


Derivative Taste B—Ranx or Lance Crry Districts iy ABILITY 
(Eq. As. VAL. peR Grape Puri in A. D. A.) AND IN 
Amount or BupGcet Cam PER PupiL 








: Rank of 
Pupils Cities 
Total Claim | in Av- : in Eq. 
Name of City Made in erage As. Val. 
Budget of Daily per Pu- 
1925 Attend- pil in 
ance A.D. A. 





2 3 





$38 ,995.78 
85 ,247.05 
38 ,096.88 
89 ,319.22 
24,144.27 





34,227.18 
Bloomington . 31,322.00 
Freeport..............+-| 22,197.31 
Jacksonville -| 15,685.20 
Springfield........ 76 ,948.80 





11,347.95 
13 ,924.56 
21,804.89 





Evanston (76)... .. 
Oak Park. 

Joliet. . Jad 
Galesburg... . . . 
Rock Island 





East St. Louis. . 
LaSalle. ...... 
Belleville 
Decatur 
Danville... .. 





Canton. ; 13 ,625.32 
Lincoln ‘ 13 ,004.12 
Alton..... _e 34 244.67 
Waukegan 34 388.66 
Urbana..... 15 459.35 





LaGrange... . 16,577.34 
Streator 5 is 19,411.04 
A 20 ,498 . 86 
Kewanee. . ; ; 18 ,246.37 
Pekin....... : 20 ,293.90 





Blue Island. . 
East Moline 10 ,448.59 
Granite City ; 30 ,505.79 
Harvey..... ‘ 11,157.81 
11,205.48 


11,903.53 


eeoees 
-: 
co- 


Murphysboro 





19,177.83 
65 ,951.24 
17 ,565.39 
28 ,569.11 


Chicago Heights....... 
ee 18 ,056. 69 


oonwnwmm 
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Collinaville......... .| 10,758.94 
29,791.24 
4 12,804.47 
Marion. ree P .| 16,512.56 
Herrin...... ant -| 17,167.29 


e329 9's 
RSS5 





Mt. Vernon..... 
West Frankfort... 


19 ,977.60 
19 ,353.46 
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On the other hand, certain cities rank much lower 
in Column 6 than they do in Column 5. Such is the 
ease in Bloomington. This district has well-trained 
teachers but the classes are fairly large. Freeport not 
only has large classes but also has teachers that do not 
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quite meet the standards of training found among the 
districts in the high quartile. The failure of Jackson- 
ville, Springfield, Ottawa, LaSalle, Danville, Kankakee, 
and Champaign to rank as high in Column 6 as in 
Column 5 can be explained by saying that in these dis- 
tricts the classes average large or else the percentage of 
Class A teachers is relatively low in comparison with 
cities of corresponding ability. 

The following districts show a high percentage of 
Class A teachers among the full-time teachers, prin- 
cipals and supervisors. 


PION 055. s vup ccd cccces sch 97.20% 
pS oer ae 98. 20 
Gh dies than ke oxo an oc en tied 97.10 
Chicago Heights 


In the following districts the percentage of teachers 
placed in Class A is by no means as high as is the case 
for the districts just mentioned : 


Jacksonville . . 
Champaign . 


East St. Louis 
Cairo . 
Harvey ... 
Centralia 


These districts have a low percentage of their teach- 
ers entered in Class A: 


LaSalle... 
Danville . . 
Collinsville er 


By considering the above percentages and the data 
listed in the last column of Derivative Table C we can 
understand readily the variations shown in the rankings 
of Column 5 and Column 6 of Derivative Table. B. 
Teachers with superior training and teachers with small 
classes of pupils are found for the most part in the 
cities most able to support their common schools. There- 
fore, the present budget law awards to a considerable 
extent local ability to employ superior teachers. Herrin 


’ has more pupils in average daily attendance than has 


Belleville and also has a greater need for the state school 
fund; yet it can claim only two-thirds as much aid as 
ean Belleville. West Frankfort has over half as many 
pupils as has Joliet but receives by no means half as 
much money from the state school fund. Marion has 
about the same number of pupils as has Freeport; her 
elaim is only about three-fourths as large. Although 
Mt. Vernon has 51% as many pupils as has Oak Park, 
yet she has not quite 30% as large a budget claim. 
Collinsville with two-thirds as many pupils as has Jack- 
sonville claims only about half as much state aid. 


These individual variations in rank between Columns 
5 and 6 of Table B are not sufficient to destroy the high 
correlation between ability to support education and 
state aid claimed in the budget reports. See Derivative 
Table D. This table indicates that the state aid is ex- 
tended ‘‘in the wrong direction’’ so far as the needs of 
the districts are concerned. 

Derivative Table C has been prepared to show in 
greater detail the strong tendency for the able cities to 
have.a large number of teachers for a given number of 
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Derivative Tants C—Noumsper oF TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, AND 
Supervisors Pzr 1,000 Puriis in Averace Datty 
Arrenpance (Grades Only) 
































The University of Minnesota 


“The School of Ten Thousand Students” 


invites you to take advantage of its complete 
facilities which are open to its Summer Session 
students. 


A delightful summer of study and recreation 
in MI N A—“The Land of Ten-Thousand 


First Term—June 19th to July 3lst. 
Second Term—July 31st to September 4th. 


Credit toward undergraduate, graduate and 
professional degrees. 


Write today for bulletin to the 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
235-E Administration Building 
University of Minnesota Minneapolis, Minnesota 





























C Sonia Prin.,| Pupils in ae 1000 pils 
ity in., per 1,000 pupi 
and Supervisors A.D. A. in A. D. A. 
as és cleo 138 3,201 43.11 
RO 288 7,792 36.96 
Evanston (75)... .. 138 3,243 42.55 
, egg see 313 8 ,357 37.45 
Aurora (E)........ 79 2,312 34.17 
| | eS ee 120 3,014 39.81 
Bloomington. ..... 107 3,145 34.02 
Freeport.......... 74 2,190 33.79 
Jacksonville... .... 62 1,555 39.87 
Springfield........ 303 7,565 40.05 
OURS. <5. 5-205 42 1,155 36.36 
Wilmette......... 49 1,278 38.34 
Champaign....... 80 2,146 37.28 
a a 74 2,008 36.85 
oN Oe ee 124 3,193 38.83 
Evanston (76)... .. 81 2,108 38.43 
Oak Park......... 242 5,461 44.31 
pe 239 5,821 41.06 
Galesburg. ........ 106 3,471 30.54 
Rock Island....... 146 3,546 41.17 
East St. Louis 276 9,141 30.19 
ee Se ites 44 1,250 35.20 
Belleville......... 89 2,478 35.92 
RAPA 194 6,299 30.80 
Danville.......... 161 5,547 29.02 
0 ee 52 1,509 34.46 
pO eee 47 1,224 38.40 
_ Sera state ap te cra oo 
aukegan........ 11 a . 
Urbana.........1. 53 1,635 32.42 
LaG 60 1,599 37.52 
eee 72 1,836 39.22 
eee 65 2,674 24.31 
Kewanee.......... 62 2,052 30.21 
Pa date a <4 see 69 1,995 34.59 
Blue Island. ...... 40 1,252 31.95 
East Moline....: . . 37 1,148 32.23 
Granite City. ..... 101 3,165 31.91 
Harvey... ..s.ee-: 41 1,238 33.12 
Murphysboro. . ... 40 1,304 30.67 
Masheom.......... 64 2,210 28.96 
eee Pe 207 7,455 27.77 
Chi ights 90 3, 13 
‘entralia eS shad SS 65 2,151 30.22 
Collinsville. ...... . 39 1,404 27.78 
Maywood......... 98 3,249 30.16 
Forest Park....... 41 1,499 27.35 
MGMbi st sccceen 63 2,184 28.85 
ia sosak ox van 63 2,505 25.15 
Mt. Vernon....... 76 2,800 27.14 
West Frankfort... . 67 2,956 22.67 
Chicago. ......... 9,010 321 ,923 27.99 














. (Cities are arranged in the order of equalized assessed valuation 
per punil in average daily attendance; see Table I.) 


pupils. This is one of the most important points in de- 
termining the operation of the present budget law; for 
a relatively large number of teachers has great effect 
through the clause granting awards for every teacher- 
school-day and under the clause granting awards for 
the qualifications of teachers. These two clauses drew 
68.5% of all claims made in the 1924 budget for Illinois 
as a whole. Under the 1925 budgets of the large cities 
here presented, these two clauses draw 69.37% of the 
$4,507,025.08 claimed by the fifty-three districts. 





WANTED 


Superintendents, Principals, 
and competent Teachers 
to interview school officials, 
Librarians, Teachers, etc. 


The work approved and backed by 
leading educators. 


Pleasant, Profitable Vacation 
Employment 


A few permanent positions with 
unusual future possibilities to those 
who can qualify. 


Write today for particulars 


Address: 


Dept. A 1823 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Derivative TABLE D—CorELaTION BETWEEN ABILITY AND STATE 
Aw in Larce Crry Districts | 





Rankings 
in State Aid 


Se 
gus As It 
in |Should| As It 


ADA! Be | Is 


State 


TEE 





1 4 5 6 7 





13 Able Districts ’ ,850 
Next High Quartile... ° 360 
Next Low Quartile. . . ° 47 
13 Weakest Districts. ° 47 


$10.72 
10.06 
9.68 
8.21 
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Tue District or CHICAGO 


The data for the district of Chicago are readily in- 
terpreted, since they are listed separately. Chicago has 
high ability to support education and does not have a 
very high educational tax rate. A method of distribu- 
tion that would emphasize the idea of pupil would seem 
to award more money to Chicago than would a method 
emphasizing the idea of teacher. Although the teachers 
of Chicago are nearly all placed in Class A, yet the num- 
ber of teachers per thousand pupils in average daily 
attendance is a relatively low number in comparison with 
the other districts that we have been considering. 


Torau CLAIMS PER FULL-TIME TEACHER 


When we divide the total claims of the various quar- 
tiles by the number of full-time teachers, principals, and 
supervisors employed, we arrive at the following figures: 

Total Claim 
per Full-Time Teacher, 
Principal and Supervisor 
52 Districts $286.98 


Name of Group 


26 Districts Most Able 
26 Least Able Districts 
High Quartile... 
Next High Quartile 
Next Low Quartile 
Low Quartile 

District of Chicago 


Since the average claim per teacher tends to be larger 
in poor districts than the average claim per teacher in 
wealthy districts, it may be argued that the budget law 
works in a fairly successful manner, and that the poorer 
districts need merely to employ more teachers tc make 
the operation of the law highly successful. From the 
original budget reports it would appear that if West 
Frankfort, Mt. Vernon and Marion were to employ but 
a very few more teachers, awards would then come in 
under the special aid clause and would be more than 
sufficient to pay the salaries of the few teachers that 
would need to be added to reduce the valuation per 
teacher to $40,000 or less. : 

But extra teachers will not increase the attendance 
awards. Unless the employment of additional teachers 
so reduces the valuation per teacher that ‘‘special aid’’ 
results, then the income gotten for each additional 
teacher would be only 70c times the number of days that 
the teacher was employed, together with some possible 
award claimed because of teacher-training. This claim 
for an additional teacher might amount to about $160 
in the case of the poorer district. This sum is by no 
means sufficient to meet the extra expenditures incurred 
by employing an extra teacher. Moreover, we must 
remember that the total claim of $160 would not be re- 
ceived by the district. The total budget claims made 
in Illinois run above $8,000,000 annually; from the state 
sehool fund there must be taker out allotments-for cer- 
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tain districts in which state institutions are located, 
allotments for the teachers’ pension fund, and allot- 
ments for the salaries of the county superintendents. 
Since the county apportionments are computed before 
the allotments for pensions and for county superin- 
tendents’ salaries are deducted, the final apportionments 
given to the counties show among themselves no uniform 
percentage of the original budget claims made. Thus, 
last year the final apportionment to Cook County was 
96.23% of the original budget claim; in Calhoun County 
the corresponding percentage was only 66.33%. Some 
percentages for other counties are: 


SS bs dauhbot she sensdh since 74.46% 
I eee ee 75.74 
Putnam . 

Madison .. . 

Macoupin 

Williamson... 


Furthermore, even if the awards were not scaled 
downward it would mean little to offer a financially 
hard-pressed district $160 on condition that such dis- 
trict employ an additional teacher. In reality the state 
would be offering possibly one-sixth to one-eighth of 
what the salary of the additional teacher would be. 
Also, let us remember that additional teachers in most 
districts—especially in the poor districts—mean addi- 
tional class-rooms; in brief, the employment of addi- 
tional teachers requires a new building generally. And 
generally, too, a new building means a bond issue; such 
issue is impossible where the district already is heavily 
bonded. 

‘*Why don’t the poorer districts employ more teach- 
erst’? They can’t. The answer is all too evident. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The following conclusions are based upon a detailed 
study of the budget reports of large city districts: 

1. Districts more able to support education tend to 
employ more teachers for a given number of pupils 
than do the poorer districts. 

2. Abler districts also tend to employ better-trained 
teachers. 

3. Wealthier districts have slightly longer school 
terms. 

4. In the weaker districts over-sized classes and 
poorly trained teachers seem to prevail ahead of the 
shortening of the term; very poor districts must adopt 
all three devices in the operation of their schools. 

5. The operation of our present Budget Law shows 
correlation between ability and awards given under the 
teacher-school-day clause; between ability and claims 
made under the teacher-training clause; and a very 
slight correlation between ability and claims made under 
the pupil-attendance clause. Hence, the present law 
places considerable emphasis upon the attainment of 
superior school standards. 

6. The poorer cities are of necessity the more in- 
clined to form separate overlying high school districts. 

7. In the abler districts the educational tax rates 
as reported in the budgets more often include levies 
made for high schools than is the case in the poor 
districts. 3 

8. Abler cities, nevertheless, have lower tax rates 
even as reported in the budgets. The Budget Law as 
a whole works ‘‘in the wrong direction’’ so far as the 
mere equalization of educational opportunities is con- 
cerned; for more money is allotted to school a child in a 
wealthy district than in a district that is weak. 
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9. More part-time teachers are employed in the 
wealthier districts than in the districts that are weak. 

10. The clause of the Budget Law that seems to give 
greatest advantage to the able districts is the teacher- 
training clause. 

11. There is a general tendency toward a slightly 
higher claim per full-time teacher in poorer districts. 

12. Yet, the state school fund is so small that weak 
districts with their financial handicaps can not afford 
to employ more teachers; special emphasis upon the 
idea teacher may in theory stimulate the abler districts 
to employ more teachers still: 

13. Final recommendations should be made only 
after due consideration of the budget reports of all sizes 
and types of districts and after a consideration of a few 
other major problems confronting the schools. 

Dept. RESEARCH AND STATISTICS, 
ILLINoIs Stare TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


THE AGE OF LAW-BREAKERS 


Some of us are becoming extremely weary of hearing 
the reiterated statement that most of the crime is being 
committed ‘‘by boys in their ’teens,’’ or ‘‘boys just out 
of high school.’’ We wonder if the school men and edu- 
cational writers who so often express this fallacy really 
believe it. Have they done ‘‘research work’’ or made 
a ‘‘scientifie investigation’’ sufficient to warrant some 
of the statements they have made or published recently ? 

Dean James E. Russell of the Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, speaking before the N. E. A. on 
Thursday forenoon, February 25, said: ‘‘It is no acei- 
dent that the great majority of law-breakers are youth 
just out of school.’’ The Journal of the N.E.A., March, 
1926, page 69, quotes Richard Washburn Child as say- 
ing that, ‘‘the reason for the startling part youth is 
playing in our crime record is the breaking down of 
authority ;’’ also that ‘‘youth is the outstanding con- 
tributor to our last ten years of increasing felony and 
law defiance ;’’ also, ‘‘the old criminal is outdone; to- 
day the criminal population, which probably numbers 
in excess of 1,000,000, is made up, in large part, of girls 
and boys.’’ The same Journal quotes an ex-warden of 
Sing Sing as saying. ‘‘They’re getting younger and 
younger every day.’’ It quotes also ‘‘a famous New 
York prosecutor’’ as saying: ‘‘I can’t believe that 80 
per cent of the offenders are under twenty-five, but cer- 
tainly nearly half are between seventeen and twenty- 
two years,—let us say that eight out of ten are in their 
teens or their twenties.’’ It quotes also ‘‘the chief of 
volice of a large metropolis’’ as saying: ‘ ‘If youth is 
going to jump in at the rate they. are coming, in ten 
years we will have doubled or trebled our criminal 
forees.’’ Judge Alfred J. Talley, of the Court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, New York City, is quoted as saying: 
‘*Most of the desperate criminals are mere boys. You 
will be heartbroken at discovering that the vast majority 
of defendants are under nineteen or twenty years old.’’ 
We might continue almost indefinitely to make similar 
quotations. 

There is so much of this kind of publicity just now 
that it almost indicates a campaign of propaganda. Some 
of us are beginning to wonder if it is a plan to draw 
attention from crime or law violations by more mature 
and ‘‘respectable’’ people. Possibly it is true that many, 
too many, of the delinquents and felons caught, prose- 
cuted and convicted are very young people; but it does 
not necessarily follow that the majority of law-breakers 
and actual criminals are young people, ‘‘just out of 
school’’ or ‘‘in their teens.’’ 
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Conventere tings 
’” EUROPE 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


LAPLAND - + + july7 
To Mediterranean ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 
($120—$130) 


MAJESTIC - July 17 
To England and France 
MINNEKAHDA -- July 24 
To England and France 


to Tourist Third Cabin 
Reservations made for students, teachers, 
Lee nr oy men women and similar 


Sailings earlier and later from NewY rk, Boston 
England, France, Belgium. 


“95S (up) $170 ae 


Tours—5 to 35 days in 
Europe. $22$ up. Ask for booklet. 

















WHITE STAR List 


ATLANTIC . 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTIEE MARINE 
127 So. State St., Chicago, or authorized agents. 9 





Sail from 
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Cites to Europe 


joy two oa - 
ce—then across Pthe Atlat Atlentic Bt BY a he SHORT SE. SEA 


Leaving Montreal or Quebec yes id», 
pad of ever-changing panorama 


ROUTE. Only 4 days open sea. Monoclass (one class) 
cabin steamships and Empresses—frequent sailings. 


Wi 7 C ° Empress of Scotland, leaving New 
inter Urulses York, Dec. 2 Round the World 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day in the Holy Land—New 
Year's Eve in Cairo—India in the Cool np i in- 
cluded—Japan in Plum Blossom Time. 132 da 
cruising with motor trips, lunches, dinners, 
excursions, and accommodations at world- am | "putes 
—all included in the fare. 28,400 miles—7 seas—5 continents 
—20 countries. $1800 and up. 


Empress of France leaving New York, Feb. 
12, 1927 for the MED 

2 days at Algiers—call at Malta—19 days in the Holy Land 

and t—15 countries in all—34 ashore—17 ports 


of call, with return via the beautiful St. Lawrence to Quebec 
and Montreal, $900 and up. 


To the ORIENT 


10 days to Japan—then China and Manila—on a Canadian 
Pacific Empress—largest and fastest on the Pacific. Sail- 
ings fortnightly from Vancouver, B. C. 


Further informaton from local steamship agents, or 


R. S. Elworthy, Steamship General Agent 
71 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Pacific 
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We are reminded of our boyhood days when many 
more children than grown-ups got spanked. We knew 
of many grown men who did worse than we did, but 
went unspanked. Now it seems that parents have turned 
the spanking over to the courts and that the same fault 
of spanking the young and letting the adults go un- 
spanked prevails. 

This is not written as an excuse for young offenders, 
nor is it a plea that they be permitted to go unpunished. 


It is an expression of doubt that most convicted crimi- 


nals are as young as indicated in the quotations above, 
and it is a declaration that the great majority of law- 


breakers are not as young as the propagandists would: 


have us believe. We firmly believe that if the law and 
its penalties were applied equally and impartially to all 
the great majority of offenders would be found to be 
adults and the average age of those convicted would be 
largely increased. 

We teachers know that the compulsory attendance 
law is flagrantly violated in some communities and that 
nothing is done about it. We know also that the parents 
and not the children are the law-breakers in this case, 
and we believe that some of these children might be saved 
from felonious behavior in the future if the law were 
vigorously enforced against their parents now. 

We know of a small city where there was quite a row 
because some high school boys were found with a bottle 
of ‘‘booze ;’’ and a notorious booze maker and seller near 
that city was sentenced to prison for several months but 
was released in a few days by the Judge upon recom- 
mendation of the State Attorney, and there was no row 
about that. 

The newspapers are full of alarming stories concern- 
ing criminal gangs in Chicago that have so terrorized 
the people that an appeal has been made to the United 
States Government for aid in bringing them to justice; 
but the members of these gangs are not ‘‘just out of 
school.’’ It is generally admitted that they are adult 
and seasoned criminals. If it is true, as emphatically 
charged, that the members of these criminal gangs are 
fraternizing with prominent politicians and office-holders 
and are receiving aid, support and protection from them, 
it is surely not true that these powerful politicians and 
officers are boys and girls. 

If all the violators of our tax laws were prosecuted 
as vigorously as the youthful violators of some of our 
other laws, we would not only find many thousand more 
men than boys are offenders, but we would also find more 
money to support and improve the schools that the 
propagandists imply are failing to teach respect for and 
obedience to law. Sometimes we feel that the morale of 
the teachers is being undermined and the effects of their 
moral teaching is being nullified by the examples of the 
**malefactors of great wealth,’’ as Theodore Roosevelt 
ealled them. 

If the very prominent men who stole Tea Pot Dome 


from the United States had been punished as quickly and . 


harshly as the obscure youth who stole an automobile, 
there would. be a much higher respect for law and less 
crime by both youth and adults. Sle 

Judge Harry R. Miller, of the Chicago Criminal 
Court, in an address reported by The Federation News 
of February 27, 1926, said: 

‘*The disrespect for law in our community is due to an 
alliance between corrupt politicians and the criminal element which 
include not only the underworld, but also the agents of ‘big’ busi- 
ness,’ whose power and influence, through the control of the com- 
mercialized press, frightens public officials into granting favors 
contrary to what is right, just and lawful.’’ 

Judge Miller was evidently not talking about ‘‘ youth 
just out of school.’’ 
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Certainly, these are plain words. But, when teachers 
are so often charged with being deficient in teaching 
morals and good citizenship, it is time for them to tell 
plainly what is really the matter in this country. Let 
us have the courage to declare that the way to prevent 
so many young people from being criminals is to convict 
more of the older law-breakers. Of course we must con- 
tinue to teach respect for and obedience to law and to 
stand for its strict enforcement. But let us stand for 
its absolute and impartial enforcement against the ma- 
ture as well as the young, against the strong as well as 
the weak, against the rich as well as the poor, and against 
the powerful politician as well as against the boys and 
girls ‘‘just out of school.’’ 

Near the beginning of this article, we quoted from 
an address delivered at the meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence. We shall close with a more sensible 
and optimistic quotation from the resolutions adopted 
near the close of that same meeting: 

‘*We bear our tribute to the essential cleanness, the intel- 
lectual straightness, the frank courage, and the decent idealism of 
American young manhood and young womanhood. The greatest 
obligation we, an adult generation, owe is the obligation we owe 
to them. In developing those istics of personality and 
citizenship which we desire for our civilization, such as obedience 
to law, respect for government, and tolerance, all American adults 


will serve youth best by themselves setting those examples vhich 
they desire youth to follow.’’ , 
R. C. Moore. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers 


Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, 
Contributing Editor 





MOTHERS’ STUDY CIRCLES 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has 
for many years advocated the organization of small 
groups of mothers whose aim should be to study the na- 
ture of children. We in Illinois have not been able to 
undertake this work very seriously until within the 
past few years, but now it is one of the phases of parent- 
teacher association work which we are stressing. 

There are two groups of study circles which we urge 


- parent-teacher associations to organize among their 


members. One of these groups includes mothers of pre- 
school age children; the other includes mothers of older 
children beginning with the age of six and continuing 
through the high school age. For the first group we 
suggest no special text book, but we furnish about a 
dozen leaflets on such topies as ‘‘ Pre-School Age Circles, 
—How to Organize,’’ ‘‘Seven Program Outlines,’’ 
‘‘Kight Program Outlines,’’ ‘‘Pre-School Problems,’’ 
‘*The Parents’ Book Shelf,’’ ‘‘Children’s Reading,’’ etc. 
From these leaflets plenty of topics may be found that 
will fit any community and any pre-school age problem. 

Since it is desired that the members of these groups 
shall take charge of the programs for themselves, we 
advise that the president of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion appoint a chairman of a committee on Pre-School 
Age Study Circles and when the group is started that 
various topics be selected for study and a different 
mother asked to take charge of each program. Of course, 
books or articles on the topic to be studied at the meeting 
should be suggested and there should always be a dis- 
cussion period when every member has an opportunity 
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to express her own theories and experiences connected 
with the discussion of the day. It is not advisable to 
have more than twenty members in each group and so 
some associations will find it necessary to make provision 
for several groups. The meetings may be held in the 
school house or in the homes of members; they may be 
held once a month or twice a month, as the members 
decide. There may be communities where they wish to 
hold a meeting each week. 

Material for the study topics should be looked for in 
the local public libraries, in private homes, among the 
books belonging to the teachers in the school, in current 
magazines, especially the Child Welfare Magazine, which 
is the official publication of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, of which our state organization is 
a branch, and from one’s own ideas as worked out in 
theory and ‘practice. 

Membership in these pre-school age circles should not 
be entirely confined to mothers of young children if 
mothers of older children wish to attend them, but since 
the membership ought to be small it is not wise to include 
too many ‘‘advisers’’ in any group. If there are several 
study groups, scatter the mothers of older children 
among: them, thus giving each group the advantage of 
the older mothers’ experience without overpowering any 
group with too many ‘‘who know because they tried it.’’ 

In the second group of study circles ‘‘The Child: 
His Nature and His Needs’’ published by the Childrens 
Foundation at Valparaiso, Indiana, is used as a text 
book. The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has prepared an outline of twelve lessons based on this 
book and each issue of the Child Welfare Magazine also 
carries an outline of one lesson. These outlines began in 
January, 1925, the fourteenth lesson appearing in the 
February, 1926, issue. Although these groups of 
mothers use a text book, their reading is not confined to 
it alone. The greatest benefit mothers derive from these 
study classes is a wider interest in the great field of 
literature that is now available on matters that are of 
vital importance to parents. There never was such a 
wealth of material to be had and it is surely one of the 
main duties of the parent-teacher association movement 
to bring this material and the parents together. 

In Illinois we are asking that as many parent-teacher 
associations as can shall organize at least one of these 
study groups. Study in the line of child psychology or 
whatever it is desired to call the subject cannot but bring 
to those undertaking it a wider vision of the real aims 
and purposes of parent-teacher association work. Our 
associations are more than money-making organizations 
to place needed equipment and beauty in the schools; 
they are more than just pleasant social gatherings where 
parents and parents, and teachers and parents become 
acquainted; they are more than lecture courses, valuable 
as the monthly programs are. They are in reality a 
school where parents may come into a closer knowledge 
of modern educational ideals and methods, where the 
teachers may learn to understand the community better 
because of the development of mutual interests between 
them and their school patrons. They serve the vital 
interests of both teachers and parents. Through active 
participation in constructive parent-teacher association 
work the educational people are able to develop an in- 
telligent public, awake and alert to the value of good 
schools. This is probably the greatest value derived by 
the teaching force, but when we realize the value of 
understanding and tolerance it is surely an honest goal 
to strive for. The parent membership’s advantages are 
more .varied and perhaps more tangible, because besides 
becoming more familiar with educational ideals and 
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methods they should also derive much that will make 
their own daily lives of greater meaning through a better 
understanding of the importance of the profession of 
parenthood and its enormous influence on the lives of 
their children. This is why we are stressing the study 
circles and especially*those for the mothers of pre-school 
age children. Early understanding saves many pit- 
falls as time goes on. 

Teachers and parents interested in these study classes 
may send for material to Mrs. Harry L. Fleming, 1401 N. 
Main St., Bloomington, Illinois, Chairman of Mothers’ 
Study Circles, Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ILLINOIS COUNCIL 
OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
Champaign April 27th to 29th 
TuEsDAY AFTERNOON 2:00 
Greetings: W. W. Earnest, Superintendent of Schools, 
Champaign. William Harris, Superintendent of 
Schools, Urbana. David Kinley, President of the 

University. 




















Party of 65 Summer Students on Arapaho Glacier, 1925 


ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL in the 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you 
unsurpassed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. 
Organized hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to gla- 
ciers ; bil to Rocky M in National Park; i 
camp intained for d Altitude of one mile, within sight 
of perpetual snow, gives unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 24 
Second Term, July 26 to August 27 


Courses in Arts and Sci Law, Busi Administration, Medicine, 
Engineering. Art courses given in co-operation with New York School of 
Fine and Applied Arts. Field courses in Geology. Maison Francaise, 
Many special courses for teachers, supervisors and administrators. Special 
opportunities for graduate work in all departments. Excellent library; 
laboratories. Daily organ recitals and public lectures. Vacation railroad 
rates. Boulder common point from Eastern States. 


UNIVERSITY of COLORADO, Boulder, Colorade 


Senp Topay ror Complete INFORMATION 
DIRECTOR SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. 0), UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO, BOULDER, COLORADO 

Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 
Ss Quarter Catalog s R ton Bull 
Field Courses in Geology.__. Graduate School Bulletin._._™_£_.— 
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Address: ‘‘ Problems of the State School System,’’—Rob- 
ert C. Moore, speaker from Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. 

Address: ‘‘The Significance of the Parent-Teacher Move- 
ment to Education’’—Harvey D. Hoover, President 
Carthage College. 

Tuesday Evening: Banquet 
Wepnespay Mornine 11 :00 

Address: ‘‘Have We Social Standards?’’ Mrs. B. F. 

Langworthy, Vice-President National Congress of 
~ Parents and Teachers. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 

Address: ‘‘Are Our Houses and Schools Safe from 
Fire?’’ T. Alfred Fleming, National Fire Waste 
Council. 

Address: ‘‘The Physical Development of the Pre-School 
Child,’’ Miss Mary E. Murphy, Chairman Child 
Hygiene National Congress. Discussion. 

Address: ‘‘Importance of Pre-School Years in the Men- 
tal, Social-moral, and Spiritual Development of the 
Child.’’ Miss Edna E. Walls, Specialist, Child Care 
and Training University of Illinois. Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING 

Pageant: President and Regional Directors. 

Address: ‘‘The Business of Parenthood.’’ Dr. C. R. 
Griffith, University of Illinois. 

Address: ‘‘What is the Matter with Our Young Peo- 
ple?’’ Dr. Frederick M. Thrasher, Illinois Wesleyan. 

THurspay Mornine 8:30 

Conference: Juvenile Protection, conducted by Mrs. 
Mark P. Mears, National Chairman. 

Conference: The Parent-Teacher Association in the 
Grades, conducted by Mrs. Harry L. Fleming, Na- 
tional Chairman. 

Address: ‘‘The Responsibility of the Home in the Pro- 

“gram of Education.’’ Miss Maria Leonard, Dean 

of Women, University of Illinois. 


SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


By J. W. Brecker, 
Managing Director Illinois Tuberculosis Association 





The attention of teachers and superintendents is 
called to the observance of Health Promotion Week 
April 25 to May 1 under the direction of the Illinois 
State Department of Public Health. This affords schools 
a special opportunity to participate in community health 
projects, as well as concentrate on some special health 
activity within the school. 

The State Department of Public Health and the 
Illinois Tuberculosis Association are offering helpful 
literature and suggestions which may be had for the 
asking. 





Space is given to the following article on school sani- 
tation by A. L. Elder, of the University of Illinois. 


SCHOOL SANITATION 
By A. L. Elder, University of , Minois 


A great many articles have been written on school 
sanitation and a great many illustrations could be cited, 
showing the improvement of the welfare of some student 
body which resulted from a proper understanding and 
application of the principles of sanitation. This article 
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was written because it was felt that the goal in this 
field is far from being reached in this state.- 

It will be impossible in this discussion to take up all 
the topics of sanitation which pertain to school problems. 
Some of the most often violated principles of sanitation 
will, however, be discussed. 

In every school, it is essential that someone in au- 
thority be held responsible for the sanitary conditions of 
the school. In the one-room country school, the teacher 
must supervise all such problems. In the highly de- 
veloped larger schools, it is quite probable that the duties 
should be divided, and some individual should be held 
responsible for the proper functioning of his part of the 
program. Let us consider some of the factors pertaining 
to sanitation : 


Water SuPPLy 


A satisfactory water supply is a very valuable asset 
to any school, as water is used for drinking, bathing pur- 
poses, in swimming pools, for laboratories, flushing of 
toilets, and in many heating systems. Many schools 
obtain their water supply from the city water system, 
and in those cases, the water is usually quite satisfactory. 
Do you know whether the drinking water of your school 
meets the requirements of the American Public Health 
Association? Is a bacteriological examination ever made 
of the supply? Polluted water supplies are more often 
found in country schools, where the supply is a well 
which has not been properly cared for. The drinking 
fountains of most schools are kept in satisfactory con- 
ditions, but frequently the number and arrangement of 
them is not satisfactory. 

I have been in schools where showers were either 
entirely lacking, or in a deplorable condition. No well 
equipped school can afford to be without an abundance 
of hot and cold water for showers. Especially is this 
true in the modern school where athletic competition 
plays such an important role in the school program. A 
towel room, where clean towels are available at the cost 
of washing them is a necessity. Many infections among 
athletes could be traced to dirty towels which they have 
used. 

Very rigid attention is paid to the sanitary condition 
of some of the swimming pools in this state. Other pools 
should be condemned until proper steps have been taken 
to lower the number of living micro-organisms which 
are found in them. It is very essential in the prevention 
of contagious diseases that the water in the swimming 
pool be properly treated. (A well chlorinated swim- 
ming pool is usually satisfactory.) Some schools are 
very lax in requiring students fo wash properly before 
entering the pool. 

Sufficient water should be furnished for the flushing 
of toilets. This point is mentioned because the water 
bill in some schools has appeared to be a large item, and 
members of school boards have been known to try to 
reduce the quantity of water which is so essential for 
sanitary toilet rooms. 

Water" for heating systems, might, strictly speaking, 
need not be mentioned in this discussion; however in 
parts of the state where the available water supply is 
very hard, it would be found advisable in many cases 
to soften the supply used for heating purposes, and for 
the showers. No well regulated heating system can be 
maintained in cases where the pipes are partially clogged 
with deposits from the water. The amount of soap 
wasted in trying to soften water used for washing pur- 
poses, is in itself a considerable item. 
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HEaT AND VENTILATION 


Some cases of drowsiness as registered on the coun- 
tenances of students are no doubt due to ‘“‘late hours,’’ 
but many eases are due to the temperature, humidity of 
the atmosphere, and amount of available fresh air in the 
school room. It is recommended that thermometers re- 
place students in measuring the atmospheric conditions 
of the school room. The ventilation of chemical labora- 
tories in many high schools is very poor. The poisonous- 
ness of hydrogen sulphide gas which is often used in 
many chemical experiments is frequently not appreciated 
by those in authority. 


SICKNESS AND INJURIES 


Very few schools are adequately equipped to handle 
minor cases of sickness or injury of their pupils. A 
school nurse functions admirably in diseovering defects 
in the health of pupils, and the general value of an 
efficient school nurse cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents. Schools are as susceptible to contagious diseases 
as they are to spring fever. (Teachers probably fear 
the latter more.) An epidemic of smallpox is a dis- 
grace to the efficiency of a school system of this genera- 
tion, as we now have a suitable tool for combating this 
disease. The spread of several other diseases can be 
averted in similar manner. Physical examinations would 
do much to discover not only physical defects of students, 
but also to find the students who are ‘‘carriers’’ of dis- 
eases such as typhoid fever, tuberculosis, and venereal 
diseases. The spread of venereal diseases is a question 
which is very inadequately handled in many schools. 

Who keeps the first aid cabinets replenished with 
gauze, tape, disinfectants, etc., in your school? Or, are 
there any first aid cabinets in the school building? 

A suitable rest room for girls is a necessity in any 
modern efficient school system. 


Foop 


No school which has ever had a satisfactory lunch 
room in connection with it would ever do without it, for 
the merits of such a system have been proven over and 
over. There is a certain tendency to be somewhat care- 
less in the handling of the food served in such cafeterias 
unless someone watches carefully the processes in- 
volved. Students who bring their lunches, often do not 
have suitable places for leaving them until lunch time. 
In one high school in this state the boys bringing their 
lunches had to leave them in a cloak room which was 
in combination with the boy’s toilet room; these two 
rooms being separated only by a door (which was always 
open). Such conditions should not be tolerated. 


GENERAL CLEANLINESS OF THE ScHOOL BUILDING 


Upon the principal of the school rests the cleanliness 
of the school building—not because the principal is 
always the janitor (although in the one room country 
schools, the principal is often such) but because the prin- 
cipal ean demand that the school be kept clean and 
orderly from top to bottom. Good janitor service is abso- 
lutely essential to the development of sanitary school 
conditions. 


SUMMARY 


Although much improvement has been made in the 
sanitary conditions of the schools of Illinois during the 
past years, great improvement is yet needed in many 
schools. A wide awake teacher can do much to improve 
these conditions, and the reward for such effort more 
than offsets the effort expended. 
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This Illustrated 
Vacation Book 











A delightful, interesting story portraying the 
historic romance of the Lewis and Clark Trail 
followed by the Northern Pacific Railway. 


Pacific Northwest 


It is colorful. It is majestic. No other 
part of the United States is on quite so mag- 
nificent a scale. It is the ideal vacation country. 
Get the “Storied Northwest Book” now; it will 
help you get the most out of your vacation. 


We will be glad to send it to you free—just 
fill out the coupon below and mail today. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 
“First of the Northern T 
Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 821 Northern Pacific Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 








MY VACATION TRIP 





Name 





Address 
Books or trips I am interested in(y) "ound TripSummer 
() Yellowstone Park . : - $59.35 
(_] Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 
(] Inland Empire (Spokane) . ‘ 85.05 
(_] Pacific Northwest} Portland . 90.30 
ini 90.30 
- 190.30 
I will be glad te make Hotel or Pullman Reservations fer you. 

















3e 3e “Route of the North Coast Limited” 
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dyke Groups 
Groups 
Thorndyke Lists 
in Thorndyke List_ 


names or terms. 


other geographical publications. 


NORMAL 


RIDGLEY’S HOME GEOGRAPHY 
THE THORNDYKE WORD LIST 


Total Number of Words in Home Geography 
Total Number of Different Words 
Total Number of These Words Included in Thorn- 


Total Number of Words Not included in Thorndyke 
Per Cent of Home Geography Words Included in 
Per Cent of Home Geography Words Not Included 


The words included in this 4 percent are practically all geographical 
Write for catalogue and information regarding the above and our 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 


Geographical Publishers 


34,693 
1,621 


1,549 
72 
96 
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EXAMINATION FOR 
PRINCIPALS OF 
CHICAGO SCHOOLS 


Will be given April 
26, 27 and 28, 1926. 








Requirements for admis- 
sion to the examination are 
college graduation and at 
least four years of successful 
teaching experience. 


Address: 


Board of Examiners 


460 S. State Street 
Chicago, III. 




















SELECTIONS FROM N.E.A. 
ADDRESSES 
The spirit of Washington in education: 
The country at large has not failed to fol- 
low the precepts of Washington. From the 
three institutions of higher learning in ex- 
istence at the time of his birth the number 
has grown to 913, with a total enrollment 
of over 664,000 students and over 56,000 
teachers, an endowment of nearly $815,- 
000,000, and a property value of over 
$1, 000, 000 ,000. Our elementary and second- 
ary schools have expanded until they provide 
for more than 26,000,000 pupils and require 
over 822,000 teachers. In 1912 the total 
amount expended yearly for all educational 
purposes was about $706,000,000. This has 
been increasing with great rapidity until in 
1924 it reached $2,400,000,000. The source 


of this enormous expenditure, so far as pub- 
lie money is concerned, is almost entirely 
from the local and State governments. 

This represents the result which has been 
secured by the carrying out of some of the 
most important policies of our first Presi- 
dent. It should be noted that these are the 
policies of peace. They are based on a de- 
sire for intellectual and moral enlighten- 
ment. They are the only means by which 
misunderstandings, suspicions, hatreds, and 
wars can finally be eradicated from the 
earth. They are the foundation of order, of 
law, and of an advancing civilization. It is 
these elements of domestic tranquillity and 
foreign harmony that Washington helped to 
build into the structure of our institutions. 
There is no other structure on which they 
can rest. 

Envy, malice, wuncharitableness, class 
jealousies, race prejudices and international 
enmities are not realities. They do not 
abide. They are only the fictions unen- 
lightened comprehension. Those who preach 
them are not safe advisers and not sound 
leaders. Nothing but discord and disaster 
at home and abroad can-result from follow- 
ing these policies. Washington was the 
antithesis of all this. His writings and 
teachings breathe a higher, broader pur- 
pose, a more inspired leadership. No man 
clung more tenaciously to what he believed 
was right, or was prepared to make greater 
sacrifices in its support. But he viewed the 
right as a universal principle, to be applied 
not only to himself but to others, not only 
to his own state but to the Nation, not only 
to his own countrymen but to foreigners. 
There was nothing about him of the small 
American. 

CaLvIn COOoLIDGE. 


The American educational creed: 

If this convention were asked to state its 
creed in seven minutes, the result might read 
something like this: 

We believe that the fundamental purposes 
of the public schools of today are essentially 


what they always have been,—to train the 
pupil for character and for citizenship, to 
stimulate a zeal for knowledge, to develop 
the power to think clearly, and properly to 
lay the foundation of an education by a 


[ Advertisements 


Remveehh eaieing top Reptile 


“we believe that the ideal system of pub- 
lic education will give to every boy and girl 
a sound, vigorous body, an intelligent under- 
standing of the laws of health, high ideals 
of useful service and the capacity to render 
it. It will develop a generation of citizens 
with an intelligent understanding of their 
peace-time obligations to the city, the state 
and country in which they live. 

We believe that the attainment of these 
objectives would represent very nearly an 
ideal system of education and that if in 
reaching for the stars we have learned the 
shortness of our arms, there is much in the 
way of progress of which we have a right 
to be proud. We have an ever increasing 
measure of public confidence and support. 
In some communities thirty to sixty percent 
of all local taxes go to the schools. We 
have more teachers with training for their 
work than ever before in the history of the 
country. We know that the accomplishment 
of our children in reading, writing, spelling 
and computation grows better all the while. 

We wish that we could greatly increase 
the number of teachers who realize that it is 
more important to teach boys and girls than 
it is to teach subjects, teachers who recog- 
nize that a right attitude of mind in «& 
graduate is infinitely more important than 
the successful passing of examinations. 
There is no substitute in methods, or, 
tion, money or equipment for this kind of 

a teacher. Without her our labor is vain. 

Supt. E. C. Hartwet, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A rural school error: 

An almost fatal mistake has been made 
in the rural one-teacher school by copying 
the method of the graded school, giving class 
instruction only. 

Each teacher has about thirty-two classes 
a day, and as the school is now conducted, 
copying the graded school, the teacher has 
only a few minutes with each group; the 
rest of the time she serves only as police- 
man. 

It is necessary carefully to devise a pro- 

guided by pedagogical prin- 


gram, 
ciples, instead of copying the graded slag: 


A correct program will not teach the school, 

but it will make conditions favorable for 

good teaching U. J. Horrman, 
Beeal School Supervisor, Llinois. 


Bural schools a part of the state: 

The outstanding need of rural education 
is a crystal clear recognition of the fact 
that the state is an entity and that every 
one of its parts has an equity in and a 
fundamental responsibility for all phases of 
education that have to do witn the rural 
communities. The so-called rural programs 
must be visioned as an integral part of the 
state program. 

As a part of such state program the rural 
program must challenge the imagination and 
deserve the support not only of the rural 
community but of the urban community too. 

Francis B. Haas, 

Supt. of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania. 


Teaching by radio: 

It is perfectly possible to get reception 80 
that a class of any reasonable size can hear 
every word and every direction of the in- 
structor who is broadcasting. It is also pos- 
sible to plan a lesson that will interest and 
keep active any number of classes that have 
been properly prepared for its reception. 
Certain lessons taught before the microphone 
produce class and individual results that 
cannot be distinguished from those gained 
by the same instructor teaching in person 
before the class. 
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EuROPE 


this summer? 
Do you om to know about 


GATES TOURS to Europe? 
This long-established, respon- 
sible company (founded in 
1892) offers a splendid schedule 
of efficiently “operated” tours 
that are signally inexpensive. 
These tours have always been 
popular with young people. 
Steamship space and hotel ac- 
commodations in Europe will 
be hard to get this year. Why 
not plan now?” 


Gates Student Tours- 


Fourteen tours of especial interest to under- 
graduates.and students; to young men and 
women who feel they must economize when 
traveling. Taking advantage of the trans- 
Atlantic steamships’ “Tourist 3rd Class”, 
the tour-costs are invitingly low. Diverse 
routes. et agreeable management. 
Frequent departures in June and July. Dura- 
tion from 37 to $8 days. 8 countries visited. 
Rates from $395 to $585. 


Gates Standard Tours 


Starting in April and continuing frequently 
through May, June and July, thirty Gates 
Standard Tours leave for Europe. They vary 
in duration from 51 to 80days. According to 
the itineraries they visit Scotland, England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Switzerland, alee 
Germany, Iceland, Norway and Denmar 
Steamship tickets, European rail- and hotel- 
accommodations, "meals and motor-trips are 
included in the rates, $775 to $1285. 


For Booklets & Information apply to 
GATES TOURS 
225 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 
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The Call of the Rockies 


SUMMER SESSION 


of the 
State University of Montana 
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I predict an extensive use of radio in 
classroom instruction, not supplanting the 
regular teachers in any sense, but as a means 
of bringing about desirable changes in class- 
room instruction and supervision of in- 
struction. 

VireiL E. Dickson, Berkeley, Cal. 


Benefits of consolidated schools: 


These schools usually provide a better 
education than can be given by the one- 
teacher schools which are displaced. 

The general consensus of opinion of lead- 
ers in rural education is that the real ad- 
vantages of the centralized school of the 
large ‘type lie in the possibility of having 
greater specialization on the part of teach- 
ers, an enriched curriculum, a broader social 
environment, an unbroken course from the 
primary grades through the high school. 

Opinion is practically unanimous that the 
centralized school should differ from the 
urban school only in so far as the environ- 
ment is different. The rural high school 
should acquaint the pupils with the problems 
and opportunities of the community and of 
rural life in general in order to insure in- 
telligent vocational or professional choice. 

George A. SELKE, U. of Minn. 


The county unit: 


We can stop the drift from the farm to 
the city, by making farm life attractive and 
by furnishing good schools to farmers’ chil- 
dren. The advantages of education will be 
evenly divided by this organization and it 
will be economical, for it means a reduction 
in overhead expenses. It will mean better 
supervision, better teachers, better salaries 
and better buildings. It will bring the 
schools of the country up to the same stand- 
ard as the schools of the city, and will care 
for all schools regardless of where located. 
This results in a happy combination that is 
to the advantage of both city and country. 

Supt. Lawton B. Evans, Augusta, Ga. 


Tagging pupils with their 1.Q.’s: 

Publicity in regard to classifications which 
leads to talk of ‘‘mutt classes,’’ ‘‘dumb 
bells,’’ ‘‘low I. Q.’s,’’ ‘‘morons’’ cannot be 
too strongly condemned. 

A. RB. MILuer, 
Principal Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
The single salary scale: 

After five years of trial, the teachers of 
Denver are enthusiastically in favor of the 
Single Salary Schedule. By this plan all 
teachers, from kindergarten through high 
schools, are paid the same salary for the 
same training and experience. A kinder- 
garten teacher with an A.M. degree may 
receive a salary equal to that of a high 
school teacher with the same degree. This 
salary schedule was adopted in Denver be- 
cause our educational leaders have come to 
see that the successive steps in a child’s 
educational career are equally important. 
Excellent work in the elementary grades in 
the past was rewarded by promotion to the 
high school, weakening the work where it 
should be strongest. Under the new sched- 
ule the teacher may choose the work best 
fitted to her training and inclination, with- 
out monetary loss. The new schedule does 
away with class consciousness among teach- 
ers, and makes for unity and harmony. 

ALMA KRUSEN, 
President Classroom Teachers’ Assn., 


Denver, Col. 


I object’ to the single salary scale because 
it must ultimately reduce high school sal- 
aries, w i our education system by 
eliminating men and the best women from 
the classroom. It involves the principle 
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TOURS TO EUROPE 
Escorted Tours 


Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915 First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$82S. 

Tours 


Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


request. Se lent T 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370- $615. 


Also tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Senamehtp sichets on all nen. 


DEAN & DAWSON, Lrtp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 























‘Education plus 
Recreation’ 


N.U. Session 


Earn Promotional Credits on the 
COOL WOODED SHORE 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Boating, bathing, tennis, 


Session includes Groduate 
m7 Lyn h Lim 
Law School, School of Music, Sc Speck a 
Professional courses offered in the School of 
ee 

Pr tenckine Eten Meare 

School Administration 
Prineiples of Secondary BclucatuonalPyy chology 


jucational Sociology 
Elementary Education —— ae School 


The other schools offer wide choidd of subjects. 
Paoulty includes includes Public School men of achievement. 
Summer Session Opens June 21, 1926 
Address Wautur Ditt Scorr, President 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 








404 University Hall - EVANSTON, ILL. 


Please send me a copy of the booklet illustrated 
bere describing al! dotaite of the Norrts- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


; E. Jackson Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 
Stee ert sor = ho 
Forty-First year. We have secured 4 fi~ 4 ~ Been | cap teaaninie et teachers. We 
need well prepared men and women for all kinds hool and College positions. Our 
clients are the best schools everywhere. Oe: bone, Teaching as a Business, has a mes- 
sage for you. Send for it. 














CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3: 7% 


CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at smal] expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY ‘Qestarn staves" 


SPECIALISTS EE 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
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THE MID-WEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Box 197 Boswell, Indiana Edgar Burnett, Manager 


LOWEST COMMISSION of any established agency in this region. 
ENROLL NOW 














APPLICATION PHOTOS $1 50 


Just send us your favorite with $1.50 and we will mail to you 25 
2%x4. Finished pictures Dogeus Sy gow entes bs vessived, You can order 
through your agency. Not less than 25 copies made from any single photo. 

We also do excellent Kodak Finishing. er Stet 


FULTZ STUDIOS 
Kansas City, Mo. 


eo SH MEET MUSIC 


Gompey othests have woltten for cntsiogess af Otay Biton dost eaelo— 

S*eoin invariably have these requests been followed by ordere—that we have 
a special department to to handle echool business. 

WS Cantary Edson Soot Moai has brought the authentic music of great com- 

posers to millions of Reman Set ever Cpasty Sra gee. printed on best 

T-—iay Fs PS it, yet 

per copy—regardiess of grade and size of copy. 

The Edition comprises the works of old masters and new—piano solos and 

Castes ieee one pease and piano; as well as many vocal numbers 


a ne 
shall be pleased Speund eatelngnoeed ces 

i to cubsclaseunentinn would prefer 

mec copies FREE 0 school sroqueating if eo hyann nm 


Century Music Publishing}Co., 226W. 40th St., N. Y. C. 











which, if carried to its logical - 
must roduce the administrator and the col- 
lege professor to the same level of salary. 
a that college training is 
equally Sea esirable for elementary and second- 
ary teachers is contrary to the opinion of a 
majority of a, 
R. A. Suarp, Kansas City, Mo. 


Crediting degrees and actual service: 

A salary schedule which takes cognizance 
of credits and degrees and neglects to note 
the quality of the teaching is palpably un- 
just. I have not yet seen demonstrated the 
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value of the advanced degree in the public 
school service. In most cases, these persons 
are degree hunters and have subtracted more 
from their experience and their 
survite $5 bieeks Siete aes aaale te 
their increased number of credits. 
Surr. W. F. WEBSTER, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Factory methods in education: 
It is a quantitative and not a poor te 
education that we are encouraging pup 
obtain. Mechanized schools and the quan 
titative meanurements generally used 
ence children differently. The majority 
withstand the rigors of the system but a 
—— minority become discouraged and fail. 
causes unfriendly criticism of the 
roheole Are the schools failing? No; only 
with these children. Are the children edu- 
eablef Yes; even the mentally defective 
are trainable. There must be a reversal in 
our schools, particularly the elementary 
school. There must not be failures but ad- 
justments of schools, of curricula, of pro- 
cedure. There is a need for a more vital 
interest which shall submerge the mechanical 
in education, so long prominent. We now 
agree that there must be classifications of 
pupils. This does not necessarily imply the 
aceeleration of the bright and the retarda- 
tion of the slow. It does mean the adjust- 
ment of work to the abilities of the pupils. 
A cooperative and interested child is quite 
different from the human school machines 
which over-mechanized schools d 


‘ Providing for individual differences 
among pupils is the sine qua non of the 
whole junior high school movement. With- 
out such provisions—numerous, varied, and 

—there is no true junior high school, 
however boastfully an institution may claim 
the title. The scientific study of education 
in all its scope has not contributed a truth 
more certain and more vital than the fact 
of individual differences among pupils. 

Every school administrator must insist 
that junior high teachers adapt the subject 
matter and methods to individual needs. 
Our school is completely saturated with the 
idea of individual differences, to the extent 
that our so-called required courses and our 
regular school procedure are not insisted 
upon when we are dealing with an indi- 
vidual for whom some special treatment is 
apparently better. 

Pror. C. O. Davis, U. of Mich. 
Beware of formalism: _ 

Many of the methods of scientific investi- 
gation which were applied to school prob- 
lems some years ago and yielded facts of 
the greatest importance for school adminis- 
tration and for teaching have been perfected 
to the point where they can be used as rou- 
tine methods of testing school work. When 
a scientific reaches this stage there 
is great danger that investigation will de- 
generate into formalism. 

Dr. Cuarites H. Jupp, U. of Chicago. 


A need for teaching righteousness: 

The general tendency to paganize our 
American life has affected the schools in a 
very disastrous manner. What we need is 
a revival of old-fashioned religion, which 
knows how to pray, religion which is willing 
to sacrifice and to deny. 

Character is produced, not so much by 
method as by example and self-revelation. 
The teachers must seek to show the scholars 
jalinne tiem Forster r is hard.’’ 

t, whatever its bad side, 
ccltuay Gras Gao tap ee eas Ged 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 
Some courses in Edu- 

2h 


Coursesin 4 
a ects com- 
manding credit 


poset ais 
suakt omar ed oie 2 


ccsauntiindeasien 
Write for catalogue. 


Spencer Lens Company 
442 Niagara Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Make Your Automobile Pay You 
Big Dividends This $ 


Superintendents and Make as much 


Principals will money this sum- 
double their salaries ™r 4s you make 
the rest of the 
y vat. en por yr Nope that de- 
man experience ty superin- 
tendents and principals. All that is required 
is energy and an automobile. We will give you 
expert training under experienced men. 


Give Us Your Time 
Travelin your car...and make it pay you 
Pe ee ty Interesting, dignified work in be- 
half of Cemenataie ane Pictured Encyclopedia. 


Compton’s is ny Teall . Tecog- 
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on see Se a penalty in its 

pe Puen Bove $e be given to moral 
sastrontlane We would be better off with 
less nationalistic patriotism, and more of 
what some one has called the ‘‘ Fourth R.— 
Righteousness.’’ In spite of all that the 
schools can do, the churches will have to 
supplement the curriculum with instruction 
in the fear of God, which is the beginning 


of wisdom. 
Dr. C. E. as 
Arch Street Presbyterian , 
Philadelphia. 
Teaching religion by example: 

Learning alone will not build a technique 
adequate for the problems of any generation. 
We must have an intelligence established on 
faith, built in prayer nourished by good 
will. The demand made by the state for 

t citizenship does not go far 

knowledge does not insure a 

citizenship that respects law and order, that 

knits together the threads of mal-adjustment 

and leech-bitten units of our body politic. 

We must have an intelligent citizenship that 
is righteous. 

Momentum has been added to the secu- 
larization of our schools by the peculiar 
character of our modern industrial system. 
For 200 years the machine has been dis- 
placing the hand; the material has been 
crowding out the immaterial; matter has 
choked the spirit. Church and State should 
cooperate in this matter of religious educa- 
tion. The teacher should be identified with 
one or more organization whose purpose is 
to build character. The most important is 
the church. A teacher should be sufficiently 
active in the community in moral and re- 
ligious work that her aims and ideals are 
obvious. This makes the most 
effective teaching im the world, teaching by 
example. Religion is caught as well as 
taught. 

Henry N. SHERWOOD, 
Supt. of Public Instruction, Indiana. 
Teaching religion: 

Any plan for sectarian instruction on 
school time is but a new form of the old 
experiment of state enforced religion. The 
plan of week day religious instruction on 
school time would try to make our children 
righteous by formula. 

Formal instruction in religion does not 
produce character. Here is the weakness of 
the whole argument of theology on school 
time. No amount of theology given four or 
fourteen hours per week in sacerdotal en- 
vironment will produce anything but sec- 
tarian ideals and intellectual concepts. If 
we want theology, we must teach theology. 
If we want character, we must train for 
character. There is no general transfer. 

When we carelessly speak of religion in 
the schools, do we mean the religion of be- 
lief? This never can be taught in the pub- 
lic schools. Its is the great duty 
of church and home. we rather mean 
the religion of behavior? This has been 
taught in the American public schools for 
many, many years. From the beginning, it 
has been one of the chief aims of public 
education. 

Dr. E. W. BUTTERFIELD, 
State Commissioner, N. H. 
Shall teachers think? 

There was a time when constructive think- 
ing was left to specialists and su isors. 
That day is past and it is y recog- 
nized that the many problems of education 
must be solved in the classroom. Therefore 
initiative, o ity, and cooperation must 

in teachers. 


be encou 
Jeu L. Haun, Supervisor, 
San Francisco, Cal 


Teachers 
Can Borrow 


$20 to $200 
on plain note without endorser 


Any Illinois school teacher 
regularly employed can borrow 
money of us confidentially at small 
cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
terest charges are in strict con- 
formity with the State law. Each 
payment made on principal re- 
duces the interest. If you settle 
in full sooner than agreed you 
pay only for the time you have 
use of the money. 


No credit references required. 
No inquiries made of friends, 
relatives or school board. Our 
faith in the honesty of teachers 
enables us to render immediate 
service without investigation or 
red tape. We make loans any- 
where in the state and the entire 
transaction can be arranged by 
mail. 


We are an old established con- 
cern having been in business 42 
years. The fact that we are 
licensed by the State and under 
State supervision should convince 
you of our reliability. 


oe 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


Succeesors to Chicago Mortgage Loan Co. 
Established 1883 


22 West Menree St. (14th floor) Chicage 
eens Ramdoige SIRE snd 6358 cee 0 UE 





INQUIRY BLANK 


It ie understood this inquiry does not obligate 
me to borrow or put me to any expense. 


Amount I wish to borrow, 6. 


























-- 





New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 





WEBSTER’S SECONDARY-SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


COPYRIGHT, 1925 


ABRIDGED FROM WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


THIS Volume, the largest school abridgement of the authoritative INTER- 
NATIONAL DICTIONARY, has been brought down to the present time. 
The new words and new meanings of old words, which have been accepted into 
the language since the first edition appeared, have been added. 


: This book is not only the largest volume of the WEBSTER SCHOOL 
DICTIONARIES, but it presents the largest number of words and phrases 
ever included in a school dictionary. 

Webster’s Shorter-School Dictionary . 


Webster’s Elementary School Dictionary . .... . 1.20 
Webster’s Secondary-School Dictionary 2.20 (indexed 2.40) 


Single copies by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











WANTED THREE TEACHERS 


Men under 35 who can be away from home 
to Sell Visual Education to Individuals. 
Excellent opportunity for Summer or 
Permanent connection. Write. 


KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Meadville, Pa. 
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SANITARY SHADES 








Our roller shades are of the 
best cotton duck, strong and 
flexible, and come in soft, attrac- 
tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 


The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch ig fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durabie. There is @ big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. e: 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 














